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NATIONAL GO SOCIETY 


4 RAMSEY ROAD, EDISON, NJ 08817 


CATALOG NON MEMBER MEMBER 
nc. WOODEN GO BOARD PRICE PRICE 
GB 006 F 1.5cem thick, Agathis folding board 20.00 14.00 
GB 101-T 2.5cem thick, Agathis table board 45.00 30.00 
GB 102 TP 5.5cm thick, Agathis table board 90.00 60.00 
GB 102 T 5.5¢em thick, Masame Agathis table board “Supreme” 135.00 90.00 
GB 112 KI 5.5cm thick, Itame Kaya table board 260.00 180.00 
GB 112 KM 5.5cm thick Masame Kaya table board. (2 pieces glued together) 340.00 210.00 
CATALOG NON MEMBER MEMBER 
NO. TRADITIONAL GO BOARD WITH CARVED LEGS "PRICE PRICE 
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GB 105 LX 14.5cm thick, Masame Agathis board 360.00 270.00 
GB 106 LX 17.5cm thick, Masame Agathis board 480.00 360.00 
GB 107 LX 20.5cm thick, Masame Agathis board 600.00 450.00 
GB 108 LX 23.5cem thick, Masame Agathis board 720.00 540.00 
If you are interested in a Shinkaya board (Spruce), simply mark “S” after the catalog number. { 
Prices are same as Agathis board. Spruce has a nearly white color while Agathis has a light creamy brown 
color. (A cloth cover will be furnished without extra cost.) ‘ 
GB 115 KA = 14.5cm thick, Itame Kaya board 1,200.00 900.00 
GB 116 KA 17.5cm thick, tame Kaya board 1,800.00 1,200.00 
GB 117 KA 20.5cm thick, Itame Kaya board 2,400.00 1,600.00 


A custom wooden cover and a cloth cover will be furnished without extra cost for Kaya board. 
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c : Ne ER 
NO) ~—-« SET OF STONES AND WOODEN BOWLS ONRICE PRICE. 
GS 223 GL 6.5mm thick, high quality glass stones (set) 25.00 17.00 
GS 228 GL = 7.5mm thick, high quality glass stones (set) 30.00 20.00 
GS 234 GL _— 9.5mm thick, high quality glass stones (set) “Phoenix” 40.00 30.00 
WB 301 L Two, Ash bowls, Large (Dark brown color) 35.00 20.00 — 
WB 302 LX Two, Zelkova (Keyaki) bowls, Large (Light brown color) 100.00 60.00 
WB 303 LX Two, Mulberry (Kuwa) bowls, Extra Large (Yellowish brown color) 150.00 90.00 — 
WB 304 LX Two, Chinese Quince (Karin) bowls, Extra Large (Reddish brown) 120.00 70.00, 
Large bowls can accommodate up to 9.8mm thick stones & Extra Large bowls up to 12.1mm. tt 
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WC 912 LX _ Paulownia (Kiri) wood cover for 5.5cm thick board. 50.00 30.00 
wc 915 LX Paulownia (Kiri) wood cover for 14.5cm thick board 100.00 70.00 
WC 916 LX Paulownia (Kiri) wood cover for 17.5cm thick board 110.00 80.00 
WC 917 LX _ Paulownia (Kiri) wood cover for 20.5cm thick board 120.00 90.00 
WC 918 LX _— Paulownia (Kiri) wood cover for 23.5cm thick board 130.00 100.00 
WC 930 LX Paulownia (Kiri) wood case for extra large bowls 70.00 45.00 


Postage, Insurance & Handling 
1. U.S.A. included. 
2. Canada; 
Up to U$ 200.00 order: Add 10% 
U$ 500.00 order: Add 7% 
U$ 900.00 order: Add 5% 
Over U$ 900.01 order: Add 3% 
. Other country; Write 


Write for free brochure. 
“How to select and preserve the 
Go equipment. 
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. Member price is applied to the National Go Society, American Go Association 


and Canadian Go Association members. Go club members who send a 
member list are entitled too. At least 10 players should be on the list. 


. Go clubs are entitled to get 10% discount on orders of 9 or more items (or 


3 sets) of any items. 10 or more sets of order, please write for assistance. 


. In case you are not fully satisfied, return equipment in the original packing 


within 5 days from arrival for your full refund. Please understand return 
postage is the customers’ responsibility. 


. If there is any damage, report immediately to the delivery company or post 


Office for insurance. 


. Any applicable taxes for foreigri orders are the customers’ responsibility. 
. Please make a remittance by check or money order payable to “National 


Go Society”. Foreign orders; Please make U.S. bank draft or international 
money order in U.S. funds. 


. Prices subject to change without notice. 
. Illinois residents, please add 6% sales tax. 
. Most items are readily available. If not, you will be advised. 
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: Ane ancient boned game which ae simple cloner - line and circle, black! 
Eand white, stone and wood~- combines them with simple rules and generates# 
subtleties which have enthralled players for millenia. Go's appeal does not 
Erest solely on its oriental oe but on bac and yee features” 
fin the design of the game. : 


ig Go's few rules can ‘be demonstiaced quickly asd grasped easily. It is enjoy-{ 
ably played over a wide spectrum of skills. Each level of play has its charms,t 

tewards, and discoveries. A unique and reliable system of handicapping leads 

to equal contests between players of widely disparate strengths. Go is uniquely 3 
IEflexible, and rewards patience and balance over aggression and greed. An} 
feeatly mistake may be made up, used to advantage, or reversed as the game 
progresses. There is no simple procedure to turn a clear lead into a victory. 3 
IKGo thinking seems more lateral than linear, less dependent on logical deduc-§ 
tion, and more reliant on a "feel" for the stones, a "sense" of form, a gestalt 
Bperception of the game. : 


Beyond being merely a game, go can take on other ireonings to its devo-§ 
tees: an analogy for life, an intense meditation, a mirror of one's personality, § 
an exercise in abstract reasoning, a mental "workout", or, when played well,3 
a beautiful art in which white and black dance in delicate balance across: 
the board. But most important for all who Play, go, as a game, is vee ening 
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; “AMERICAN GO JOURNAL tes 0148-0243) 
nthe AGI is a publication of the American Go Association and offers instruction, 
commentary, news and articles of general interest about the game of go. AGA 

— membership and AGI subscription is $20/yr. Copyright 1986 by the American Go 

‘ Association. All rights reserved. Reproduction in whole or in part is prohibited. 

E Back issues are $20/volume. melee ee Go Bescciat ion, PO Box 397, Old Chelsea 

_ Station, NY, NY 10113. 


American GO Association 


P.0. Box 397 Old Chelsea Station New York, N.Y. 10113 


The AGA is the national organization of US go players, cooperating 
with similar national organizations around the world. The AGA: 

~ Publishes the American Go Journal and Newsletter 

~- Sanctions and promotes AGA-rated tournaments 

~ Organizes the US Championships 

- Distributes an annual club list and membership list 

~ Maintains a computerized numerical rating system : 

~ Schedules and organizes tours of professional players 

~ Works to develop a strong national network of clubs 

~ Promotes go and develops project to strengthen the US go-playing 

The AGA is working to let more people know about your favorite game, 
and to develop your strength and that of your opponents. Join today! 


AGA Officers 


President: Terry Benson Membership Secretary: Bob High 
Western V.P.: Les Lanphear Youth Coordinator: Chen Dao Lin 
Vice President: Masao Takabe Information Officer: Peter Shotwell 
AGJ Editor: Roy Laird Regional Coordinators 

Club Coordinator: Roger White New England: Don Wiener 
Treasurer: Barbara Calhoun Southern California: Joe Walters 
Ratings Coord.: Dave Relson Northern California: Jeff Knox 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Date __ New Membership __— Renewal Address/Name Change a 
: ** FOR AGA USE ** 

' Amt Check/Cash Rec'd / / 
'CDL BC RL DW LL Jw TB 

' Response sent: CDL BC RL TB LL 
' Card, List, AGJ's/GR's, Other 

' 


Name 


Address 


ZIP Telephone # 


Regular Membership (includes a subscription to the American Go Journal 

for 1986 - $20/yr. and American Go Newsletter) *** overseas add $5 *** 

Chapter Membership (includes an AGJ subscription). Chapter Membership 

for 1986 - $30/yr. authorizes a club to sponsor AGA rated tournaments, 
make use of the AGA label service, receive AGA 
organizational materials, and offer to club members 
a $5 "Limited" AGA membership (no AGJ subscription). 
Limited Memberships must be sent by the AGA Chapter 


Contribution to the work of the AGA in promoting GO on a national level 
(those who wish to make a tax-deductible donation toward Go education 


may do so by sending a separate check payable to the American Go 
Foundation. An acknowledgement will be sent by the Foundation.) 
Total Enclosed payable to the American Go Association 


Your support and that of every player who loves the game of go is crucial to its 
continued growth. Thank you for your help! 


The American Go Association 
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GO NEWS 


FIRST 1987 KISE] PLAYOFF 
GAME TO BE HELD 
IN LOS ANGELES 


The Kisei is the largest and 
most complex tournament in Japan, 
with the biggest purse and the most 
prestige. Begun in 1977 and 
sponsored by the Yomiuri 
newspaper, it has done a great deal 
to stimulate interest in go in Japan. 
It takes place in three stages, 
designed to represent the peak of the 


go world. 

First, there is a knockout 
tournament in each of the nine 
professional ranks, which _ gives 
low—ranked pros a chance to make a 
name for themselves. In 1979 
American Jim Kerwin won the 
1—dan _ section. Next comes a 
complex knockout tournament among 
the winners of each rank. The 


winner of this knockout tournament 
is then seeded into the final stage, 


which also includes the holders of 
the four major titles (Meijin, 
Honinbo, Judan and Tengen), the 


loser of the previous year’s Kisei title 
match, and three other players 
selected by a special committee. 

Next year for the first time 
ever, the first game of the playoff 
series will take place outside Japan 
— in Los Angeles, California on 
January 12 and 18, 1987. Current 
Kisei title holder Kobayashi Koichi 
will meet a challenger who is now 
being selected. 

On January 10 and 11 an 
amateur tournament for the "US 
Kisei " will be held. There will be 
open and _ handicap sections. In 
addition, about twenty pros are 
expected to come from Japan, and 
will be available for instruction and 
simultaneous play. A tour group 
comprising forty or so _ strong 
Japanese amateurs will also attend. 


The exact location has not yet 
been decided, but those who are able 
to attend can count on participating 
in a major event with lots of pros to 
play with, celebrities to see, and a 
memorable experience. Contact 
Richard Dolen (213) 828-0478 for 
further details. 


CHINESE TOUR 
Every year for the past several 
years, James Chen of Los Angeles 
has arranged for Chinese professionals 
to visit the Los Angeles area. This 
year, Mr. Chen and the AGA have 


arranged for visitors to see more of 


America. After spending the last 
two weeks of December in Los 
Angeles, two professionals and an 
official from the China Sports 


Federation will fly to the East Coast 
on January 2. They will spend a 
week in New York and visit Boston 


and the Baltimore/Washington DC 
area. 

This year’s visitors will be 
especially distinguished players. 


Jiang Zhujiu 8—dan made quite a 
name for himself last year in the 
NEC Japan—China Super Go Series, 
when he defeated five top Japanese 


professionals in a row. The other 
player, Shao Zhen—zhong 7—dan, 
won the World Amateur 


Championship in 1981 before turning 
pro; two of his games appear in Go 
World #25. He has also played in 
the NEC Super Go Series. 

This is a rare opportunity to 
meet and play aginst these top 
players. For further details about 
their activities contact Richard Dolen 
in Los Angeles at (213) 828-0478 or 
Chen—dao Lin in New York (212) 
6838-5010. 
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MORE TOURNAMANIA?! 


Last issue we thought we had 
completely covered the spring tour— 
nament scene. After all, the article 
ran to almost six full pages. But it 
turns out that we overlooked one of 
most exciting new events this year 
— The Philadelphia Spring Open, 
which drew almost thirty players 
when it was held on May 4. Like 
several other spring tourneys, it was 
run in an instant pairing format, 
and Tournament Director Phil 
Straus was even able to play. In 
fact, he even had time to think up 
what might be the first Philadelphia 
Go Joke, which makes more sense if 
you think in terms of a Goode play 
some months ago that didn’t turn 
out so well: 

Q — Why do they appreciate 
go so much in Philadelphia? 

A — Because it’s a fight 
between black and white and there 
are no MOVEs. 

Phil is planning to run another 
tournament next spring, but you 
may have to bring your own puns. 

We also overlooked a tradi— 
tional tournament on the West 
Coast: Portland’s Annual Japanese 
Garden Memorial Day Tournament. 
Like the Cherry Blossom 
Tournament held each year in 
nearby Seattle, the Japanese Garden 
Tournament takes place a beautiful 
Oriental setting. Organizer Peter 
Freedman writes: 

- "The Nihon Tei—en (Japanese 
Garden) is located on a hillside just 
outside downtown Portland in a city 
park that extends through miles of 
hills. It is perhaps the finest such 
garden outside Japan. It’s “difficult 
to say whether the intensity of one’s 
go is muted by the peaceful 
environment, or whether one’s play 
becomes more calm and _ centered. 
In all events, this is where go 
should be played." 


SAN FRANCISCO’S GOLDEN 


ANNIVERSARY 
On October 1, 1936, The 
Nihon Ki--in designated The San 
Francisco Go Club as its first 


International Branch. Exactly fifty 
years later, The San Francisco Go 
Club is the largest and most active 
in the country. Their program for 
beginners, organized by Gary Roberts 
5—dan, is a model for other clubs 
around the nation. The instant 
pairing system that is now gaining 
popularity around the country was 
invented in San Francisco. 

On the verge of an _ exciting 
new era, The San Francisco Go Club 
celebrated its anniversary on October 
llth and 12th with a tournament. 
Suitably, the top prize was one oz. 
of pure gold. Western VP Les 
Lanphear presented a plaque from 
the AGA congratulating The SFGC 
on its contributions to American go. 

On Sunday, the celebration 
wound up with an SFGC tradition 
— a "Get Drunk And Fall Down" 
party. Members were warned in 
advance by mail to take the next 
day off. 


1986 COMPUTER CONGRESS 


this 

International 
Congress, this 
and more complex 
sequel to the 1985 Computer Go 
Championship. Sponsored by 
Multitech Industrial Corporation and 
Third Wave Publishing, it will 
include not only computer—computer 
competition but computer-human 
matches. All games will be played 
under the rules developed by Mr. 
Ing Chang—ki. 


Taipei will be the site 
November of the 
Computer Wei—ch’i 
year’s larger 
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TOURNAMENTS AND EVENTS 


DATE EVENT & SITE 
12/19/86— CHINESE PRO TOUR 
1/18/87 December: West Coast 
January: East Coast 
1/10/86 New York Go Club 
BiMonthly Dan Tournament 
1/10—13/87 FIRST KISEl PLAYOFF GAME 
and US Kisei Tourament 
Los Angeles, CA 
1/18/86 Massachusetts Go Assoc. 
Winter Tournament 
2/14—-15/87 The New Jersey Open 
Rutgers University 
3/1/87 First Big Orange Go Tournament 
Miami, FL 
4/12/87 The Massachusetts Open 
4/20/87 Philadelphia Spring Tournament 
Philadelphia, PA 
5/1-3/87 Second Colorado Championships 
Lightning Tourney Friday evening 
Open and Handicap Sat—Sun 
7/25 — 8/8 1987 EUROPEAN GO CONGRESS 
Grenoble, France 
8/8 — 8/16 1987 US GO CONGRESS 


ACROSS TOWN ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


Mount Holyoke, MA 


CONTACT 


LA: Richard Dolen 
(213) 828-0478 

NY: Chen—dao Lin 
(212) 683—5010 

Lee Ohliger 

(201) 420—0186 


Richard Dolen 
(213) 828—0478 


Don Wiener 
(617) 734-6316 


Bob Ryder 
(201) 273-8783 


Joel Sanet 
(305) 652—1137 


Don Wiener 
(617) 734-6316 


Phil Straus 
(215) 568—2206 


Steve Fawthrop 
(303) 337-7486 
Stu Horowitz 

(303) 258-3624 


Anton Steininger 

PB 139 

A 4021 Linz, Germany 
US Go Congress '87 
Box 235 

Northampton, MA 01060 


TELE—-TSUKE 
LETS UDU TAKE OFF THE WOALD 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Test your skills against fresh opponents...Establish a genine 
national rating for yourself...cCreate your own game records 
easily...Chat while you play...Realistic game board with 


tournament clock 


Available for IBM compatibles and Commodore 64 
$35 - includes full AGA membership. ($15 for Full AGA members) 
Write AGA — TELE—TSUKE, Box 397, New York, NY 10113 


LEFT: Mr. Ishii and Mr. Redmond, two of five pros playing ten games 
each on Saturday evening RIGHT: Phil Peterson 2—kyu (Boston) plays 
Francis Mechner 1—kyu (Chappaqua, NY) under a blazing sun. 


THE 1986 EASTERN US CHAMPIONSHIP 
Stones Rustling In An Empty Sky 


This year the Eastern US Championship returned to the glorious roof 
garden of the Gramercy Park Hotel. With 128 entrants it was one of the 
largest regional tournaments of the year. After being held outside New York 
for the first time in ten years (at last year’s Congress), and coming on the 
heels of the incredible 1986 US Go Congress (see main article), attendance 
was a bit down from the usual 150 or so players. 

The prelude to the tournament was almost more interesting than the 
tournament itself. On Tuesday the legendary Eio Sakata 9—dan arrived in 
New York from the Congress. With him were several other pros including 
Michael Redmond 5—dan of California in his first visit to the East Coast; 
Kunio Ishii 9—dan, one of the top pros in the Osaka area; Yusuke Oeda 
8—dan, Michael’s sensei; Asoko Ashida 6—dan and Toshimi Kitani 1—dan, a 
popular host of go programs in Japan. 

The pros played simultaneous games at The New York Go Club on 
Thursday and Friday evenings. On Friday, Mr. Sakata played David 
Mechner, a 16—year—old 8—kyu from Chappaqua, NY. Sakata modestly 
claimed his victory by only a few points. "Bullies" who delight in beating 
up on beginners and weaker players could learn from Mr. Sakata’s example. 

Saturday dawned warm and clear, and tournament entrants found 
themselves basking in the crisp fall - 
air outside, under a_ protective al * 
awning. Because of the lower “yg 
attendance almost everyone was able 
to play outside. A second room that 
had been reserved was never used. 

On Saturday evening the 
players who stayed after “the last 
round found themselves the ja 
beneficiaries of an unexpected treat. ‘ 
Instead of the playing fee that was — a! 1\ » 
required at the club, the pros would 
play all comers for free! More than A 
fifty people played on both Saturday 
and Sunday evenings. 


crowd gathers to watch 
soon—to—be Eastern US Champion 
Ji-—young Yoo (c.) play Thomas 
Hsiang. 


Also participating in simultaneous play on Saturday and again on 
Sunday were two Korean professionals: Chan Suck Ha 7—dan, the third 
ranked player in the Republic of Korea and Sam Jho Chun 6—dan. Both 
had arrived Friday evening after attending the Congress and visiting 
Chicago. They went on to tour other parts of the country. Mr. Chun is 
becoming a familiar figure, having attended both Congresses, and he has 
been working hard on his English. 

The Championship was won by Ji—young Yoo, an awesome 6—dan who 
had recently blown away a number of extremely strong Chinese players at a 
tournament in New York’s Chinatown. He had also won a tournament in 
Los Angeles on August 10. In the LA tournament, sponsored by the Korean 
Times Los Angeles, his final opponent resigned after 79 moves. 

Yoo is not eligible to represent the US at the World Amateur Go 
Championship next May in Beijing, since he is not a citizen. A 
knockout—style playoff was conducted on Monday by Roy Laird to determine 
the Eastern finalist, who will then face Hai Chow Chen, the Western 
contender. The final match pitted Thomas Hsiang 6—dan of Rochester 
against Takao Matsuda 6--dan of New York. MHsiang especially wanted to 
win the right to face Chen, with whom he had played on a college go team 
in China. As the game duveliped he seemed to have the aaisiiisaca but he 
was facing a calm player who had won the US 
Championship more than a dozen _ times. 
Matsuda coolly waited for a mistake, and Hsiang 
obliged with a tenuki that he regretted the 
second he played it. 

This year’s Eastern Open was conducted 
by Tournament Director Katherine Wolfthal, a 
non—player who had helped run several previous 
tournaments, including the Western US 
Championship. Roy Laird was the main 
organizer, with lots of help from Wynne Evans, : 
Lee Ohliger, Sam Zimmerman, Peter Kurtz, Mr. Sakata presents a 
Marvin Wolfthal, and many others including, of traditional goban to 
course, Terry Benson. lottery winner Mort 

Schwartz i—kyu 
(Woodmere, NY). Goban 


courtesy of National Go Society. 


THE WAY TO GO 


Field tests have shown this pamphlet to be an effective tool for 
the go "introductor" — the experienced player who helps others 
to develop interest in go. Concentrate your energies on the 
most promising candidates, getting them over the hump of 
initial understanding and into the arena of enthuisiastic 
self—pursuit as efficiently as possible. 


For further info, write to the AGA’s new Education 
Coordinator, Phil Straus, 228 W. 2Ist St., Philadelphia PA 
19103. Please enclose $1.95 to help cover production costs, 
postage and handling. 


Ask About Quantity Discounts! 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 


GOMPUTER GO FORUM 


Devoted to all aspects of computer go: 


» go playing programs and algorithms 
» go publication software 

» players’ assistants 

» problem solving algorithms 

» game and telecommunications protocol 
» relation to Al research 


Submit your first contribution by December 31, 1986 to: 


David Ehrbach 

71 Crescent 

Winnipeg, Manitoba R2N 1E4 
Canada 

(204) 256-2537 
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Having trouble with your fuseki? 
Want to see how the masters played the opening? 


FUSEKI MASTER plays famous fusekis against you: 
o up to 50 or more moves deep (your choice) 
o shows your options and your opponent's 
o plays black, white or both 
o $34.95 for IBM PC compatible computers 


Also available for PC compatibles: 
JosekiMaster $34.95 EnclosureMaster $34.95 


Tesujimaster $29.95 GameMaster $39.95 
YomiMaster $39.95 VideoGo! $39.95 


Cornerstone Software 
Skees Associates Inc. 

11553 Clara Barton Dr. 
Fairfax Station, VA. 22039 
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Third World Youth Wei—ch’i Championships 
by Bruce Wilcox 


No, this was not a tournament among emerging or nonaligned nations, 
it just sounds that way. The Third WYWC was held in Taipei, Taiwan 
August 8—10, 1986, sponsored by the Ing Chang—ki Wei—chi Educational 
Foundation. The majority of players were Oriental, representing Taiwan, 
Japan, Korea, Singapore and Hong Kong. The Western players came from 
Canada, the US, West Germany, France and Australia. Two Eastern 
European players were denied visas and thus could not attend. 

Tony Pa, a 15-year-old 2—dan from Los Angeles and Bo Ilic 1—dan, 
a 16—year—old from Vancouver, represented North America. Bo’s trip got 
off to particularly rocky start when he arrived at Narita Airport in Japan 
and discovered that he needed a visa to fly to Taipei. This is where | 
realized I was supposed to earn my trip as adult manager. The two of us 
went off to Tokyo to get him a visa. This takes five and a half hours on 
the train. Though it took us only one hour to get the visa, we missed the 
rest of the flights for that day. This allowed us to enjoy the unique 
accommodations of Narita Airport overnight. Ever since some terrorist 
bombings several years ago, security there has been very tight. All vehicles 
entering the airport are searched and all stray people there after midnight 
(including us) were rounded up for a security check and kept under close 
supervision for the rest of the night. After a fitful night, we caught the 
next day’s flight and arrived at the tournament just as round one was 
starting (they delayed one—half hour for us). Fortunately Bo won his first 
game. He eventually took tenth place and Tony took 15th. First place 
went to a Korean, Lee Sung Hoon. 

Meanwhile, two other tournaments were also taking place. The first 
was a team challenge match between Los Angeles and Taipei. Allen Chen 
(6—year—old 1—dan), Tony Pa, and Hou-~en Han (ll—year—old 1-—dan) 
defeated the Taipei team nine games to six. The second tournament was 
the Ing’s Cup Invitational Championship for the adults accompanying the 
youths. I eventually won, upsetting both 
Dr. Shen 6—dan of the Ing Foundation 
and Matthew MacFayden 6—dan of the 
United Kingdom. For the first time in 
my life I entered byo—yomi. I spent 
thirty minutes on one move alone! 

Other activities included a_ royal 
banquet for all players, a private dinner 
party for the adults at Mr. Ing’s house, 
and an overnight bus trip around the 
countryside to Sun Moon Lake. The 
days were like walking in a sauna. All 
in all, it was a fun trip and some serious 
competition. Next year’s tournament is 
planned to take place in Hong Kong, 
which should mean that East Europeans 
r j can play as well. 

The author and his son Kian 
at the 1986 Eastern Championship 
in New York. 


All ABesell 


Roger White 


At the Go Congress this year, some of the most interesting 
things happened when there wasn’t even any go being played. 
For example, on Wednesday night, feeling satiated and a little 
silly, we were gliding back across Puget Sound after a 
wonderful evening meal and excursion. A few people started 
talking about the silly go songs that have appeared, I’m told, 
at the European Congresses. Next thing you knew, we were at 
it ourselves. Here are some of the results: 


THE AMATEUR’S SONG 
sung fo the tune of "The Admiral’s Song” 
from Huis Pinafore 


by Harry Gonshor 


When F was a lad f learned some go 

And ¥ went to a Congress just to play a pro. 

Tf took nine stones and made a good show; 

And things were going well but then occurred a ko. 
(CHORUS: In the middle of his moyo there occurred a ko.) 
Tt thought f was Icading, territory f had. 

Little did } realize my shape was sad. 

(CHORUS: he never ever noticed that his shape was sad. ) 


ti y groups looked strong, f expected to win, 

But f was not aware that my position was thin. 

The pro kept attacking and f gave him way 

But from my main moyo fried to hold him at bay. 

(CHORUS: From his main moyo he tried to hold at bay.) 

Then f exclaimed “Oh Oh fy big group dies” 

With horror I discovered f hadn’t two eyes. 

CHORUS: To his horror he discovered there were not two eyes. ) 


So all go players, listen to me: 

Wa stronger player you will want to be 

Just play a pro and expect fo lose 

Then have another game and try a different ruse. 
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THE MAJOR SWINDLER 
sung to the tune of "The Major General’s Song” 


from The Pirates of Penzance 


by Harry Gonshor 


Tam the very model of a swindler in the game of go. 

T try to cause confusion as f often play a phony ko. 

Even when I’m far ahead and surely am not needy 

I try fo go for more and more because fF am so greedy. 

TI try fo make opponents rush so that them I can bury; 

So they can blunder a big group and play damezumari. 

Then they will look and suddenly there‘s something causing sighs; 
They sec that their gigantic group does not have room for ¢yes. 
And here’s the reason that f very often came so low ~ 

Tam the very model of a swindler in the game of go. 


TESUJI 
(sung fo the tune of “ffoon River”) 


written by Terry Benson, haskell Small, Les Lanphear, 
Barbara Calhoun, Roy Laird, and harry Gonshor 
in the middle of Puget Sound 


Te-suji 

White stones never die 

They'll always find an cye ~ or three 
With sa-baki and ka-rami 

They'll managé to tobi, to nobi, shinogi 


Te-suji 

White stones have a way 

To always Reep sente, you see 
They'll give you the same hamete 
Every single day 

Every single way 

Te-suji kills me 
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This Holiday Season... 


SEND THE GIFT 
OF GO 


1986 Ranka Yearbook now in stock — $10 
or FREE with your 1987 Go World subscription — $20 


SABAKI GO COMPANY 


24 N, Court Street / Harrisburg, PA 17101 (717) 232-3660 


Bleasronis 80 Board 


PC's high resolution graphics simulate a GO set * Board size 
option from 1x1 to 19x19 * Game can be saved anytime for later 
continuation or review * Moves can be inserted anywhere in a 
game * Game record can be printed out in standard notation * 
Recorded game can be played forward or backward * Playback 
either manual or automatic with adjustable rate * Recorded 
game can be continued from any move as a new game * 
Comments can be inserted after any move, during play or later * 
Comments announced by tones, and reading them is optional * 
Move number is always displayed * Number of captured stones is 
displayed * Automated capture of stones * Score calculated at 
end of game * Sound of GO stones on board (optional) * A 
tutorial that teaches GO * A library of famous games on disk * 
BROWSE program presents GO text files for convenient reading * 
Annotated bibliography * Glossary * Not copy protected 


Requires an IBM PC or compatible, 128i, one single- or double- 
sided disk drive, a graphics adapter, graphics monitor, DOS 1.0 or 
higher. The price is $29.95 (+$3.00 S&H; tax in CA). 


o¢7—” Infinity Systems International 
4 PO Box 99684, Berkeley, CA 94709. 415/548-8170 
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THE SECOND 
US GO CONGRESS 
by Roy Laird 


Clockwise from top: Mrs. Ashida pro 6—dan studies one of her ten 
simultaneous games; Michael Redmond reviews one of his games for an 
appreciative crowd; Haskell Small i1—dan (Washington DC), Director of 
the 1985 Congress, gets to relax at this one; Kikuzo Toyoda 5—dan 
(Japan), Wynne Evans 2—dan (New York) and Dave Weimar 2—dan 
(Rochester) enjoying a beautiful day. 


Finding myself paired in the Main Congress Championship on Thursday 
morning with a radiant, cultured young Japanese woman who was on 
vacation with a tour group from Japan, I tried to figure out how to bow as 
naturally as she just had. We then embarked upon an absorbing dialog in 
our common language — go, also known in Japanese as shudan, or “hand 
talk". 

The Second US Go Congress was held this summer on the outskirts of 
Seattle, Washington, from August 17—24. Over 170 players attended, more 
than doubling last year’s figure. 33 Japanese players came in a tour group 
sponsored by the Nihon Kiin (Japan Go Association). Thirteen professionals 
attended, including the legendary Eio Sakata 9—dan, Honorary Honinbo; 
Chan Suck Ha 8-—dan the third ranked player in the Republic of Korea; 
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and Michael Redmond 5—dan of California, the strongest Westerner who has 
ever played go. And there was more. And more. 

The idea of a week--long event for Seattle first took shape in the 
minds of the principal organizers, Chris Kirschner 4—dan, Judy Debel 1—kyu 
and Mike Kalosh 2—kyu, over two years ago. After the success of the First 
US Go Congress in Maryland, they agreed to conduct the second Congress. 
Planning for attendance of 60—80 players (the Maryland Congress drew 64 
participants for the week), they selected a beautiful, secluded setting with 
about 40 rooms, mostly doubles and triples. Two months before the event, 
they were astounded to discover that they had sold out! By the time the 
Congress convened, 50% too many people had registered. The overflow 
stayed at four different hotels and motels in the area. Vans were rented 
and borrowed and a bus schedule had to be developed for moving 
participants to and from the site. 

No formal competitive events were planned for the first weekend, to 
minimize conflict with the Canadian Open, held 150 miles to the north in 
Vancouver, B.C. A number of Congress attendees from as far away as Ohio 
and the East Coast went to Vancouver first, then arrived for the Congress 
on Sunday evening. They joined scores and scores of attendees who were 
already playing casual games, testing their ratings and renewing friendships 
from last year’s Congress. Over 40 boards were set up in the main playing 
area Another 20 boards were available down the hall and many of them 
were in use as well. 

The St. Thomas Conference Center is a five—story brick building 
outside of Bellevue, Washington, wrapped around two central courtyards. 
Formerly a seminary, it is now used by several groups. Food was fresh and 
plentiful, prepared with an eye to health and nutrition. Even better, 


BELOW: Judy Debel at the 
Awards Dinner. RIGHT: 
Mike Kalosh presents an 
award to Doug Cable 
4—dan (Portland, OR). 


photos by Barbara Calhoun 
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imagine walking into the dining area and seeing close to 200 go players 
dining and chatting around the room. The towering greenery of the Pacific 
Northwest surrounded the site and many attendees mingled hiking and other 
exploration with attending Congress events. Even diehard Congress—goers 
could be found having a quick lunch in the nearby pine forest. 

Aside from being the largest group of go players ever pulled together in 
North America, this was also the most diverse. Key organizers appeared 
from San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, Berkeley, Portland, Denver, 
Miami, Philadelphia, Washington DC, Chicago, Kansas City and so on. 
There was a player from American Samoa, and one attendee who actually 
lives at the San Francisco Go Club. Several Europeans attended, though 
some of them now live primarily in the US. Almost twenty players were 
women. The Congress was planned to coincide with the Canadian Open in 
Vancouver so that Canadians would be encouraged to participate, and many 
did. 

The Japanese tour group made an enormous and extremely pleasant 
impact on the Congress. Not all 46 Japanese participated in the Congress — 
some were spouses and older children — but probably 20% to 380% of 
Congress participants were Japanese citizens. Many of our visitors spoke no 
English. During the first few days they could often be seen asking timidly 
for help finding a suitable opponent. But by the second or third day 
American and Japanese players were mingling freely. One balding Japanese 
man, a first-grade teacher, was invariably seen wearing a Walkman with 
orange headphones. Some Americans wondered why he wasn’t snapping his 
fingers. The answer was simple — he was studying English and listening to 
practice tapes. An 80—year—old 2—dan amused herself between games by 


showing up everyone on the golf course. a 
Although it is generally thought 


that Japanese ratings are inflated by 
a stone or two, the tour group did 
quite well, especially in the upper 
ranks. Mr. Futakuchi 6—dan, the 
seventh strongest amateur in Japan, 
won the Congress Championship. 
Several other tourists won _ their 
sections or placed highly as well. 

Mr. Yi--len Yang, a 6~—dan 
professional from Shanghai, gave 10 
simultaneous games on Sunday. He 
had not originally planned to attend 
the Congress; he had come to Los 
Angeles to teach Chinese-American 
children go in a _ special program 
organized by James Chen. However, 
Mr. Chen generously arranged for 
him to attend the Congress for the 
week and The American Go 


Foundation paid his airfare. Mr. 
Yang was a hard worker, quietly 
knocking . off ten and twelve 


Congress Director Chris Kirschner opponents every day that he was 
gives out prizes at the closing there. He is still in Los Angeles 


ceremony. P 
y teaching as we go to _ press, 


photos by Barbara Calhoun except as noted 
ABOVE: Mr. Sakata, seated with his wife, poses with 
Japanese Consul General Mr. Isogai, Toshimi Kitani, 
Chizu Kobayashi and Isoko Ashida. LEFT, TOP TO 
BOTTOM: Chan Suck Ha, Sam Jho Chun, Noriyuki 
Nakayama and Yi-—Len Yang. 


and predicts that his eight or so serious students will be 
5--dans "in a very short period of time...a year or two". 

Jim Connelley and Julie Lamont of the newly 
formed Ishi Press International visited the Congress on 
Monday. Both had plenty of interesting things to say. 
Ms. Lamont has organized an exhibit of go—related 
Oriental artifacts at the Art Institute of Chicago as a 
promotional experiment. She was especially interested 
by the fact that many servicemen who attended the 
exhibit recognized go from their tour of duty in Korea. 
Mr. Connelley left some flyers announcing IPI’s plan to 
sell Go World at a substantial discount, and he talked 
about his plan to begin promoting go in America in 
order to create a market for IPI books. He also left a 
sample copy of Ishi Press’ new book — Reducing 
Territorial Frameworks by Fujisawa Shuko. 

Canadian Go Association President Roy Langston 
also arrived on Monday — for the second time. Having 
discovered that we would need an _ additional 
demonstration board, he promptly turned around 
Sunday dnd drove the 300—mile round trip to get one 
from Vancouver. This turned out to be the largest and 
most—used demonstration board at the Congress. 

Monday saw the Congress shifting into high gear, 
with two rounds of the Congress Championship at 
ninety minutes per player. After completion of the 
second round a lecture was given by two familiar friends 
of American go — Noriyuki Nakayama and Chizu 
Kobayashi. Mr. Nakayama is the author of The 


ABOVE: Michael Redmond finishes some simultaneous games 
with help from Yusuke Oeda, his sensei. RIGHT, TOP TO 
BOTTOM: Kunio Ishii, James Kerwin, Kaoru Aizawa and 
Fumiko Shiratori. 


Treasure Chest Enigma, a unique collection of go 
problems and anecdotes. He was well-known to many 
of those present, since he had attended the Congress 
last year. He did double duty this year since he was 
involved with the tour group, which he had organized 
and accompanied to the Congress. He gave several 
lectures, analyzed games of Congress participants 
whenever asked, and was seen playing informally from 
time to time. He even distributed some problems on 


paper, then gave the answers at a lecture that afternoon. 


His elfin manner and impish wit were in top form. 

Ms. Kobayashi is also familiar to American go 
players, especially on the West Coast. She has visited 
Los Angeles several times in the last few years, and in 
1980 she lived for a few months in New York, where 
she met her husband, former AGA Treasurer Matthias 
Thim. She has also been to several European 
Congresses and has toured China and the Soviet Union. 
She is deeply interested in international go, and with 
her elegant manner and fluent English she charms and 
enlightens wherever she goes. At the Congress, she was 
especially appreciated for her ability to be tactful and 
frank at the same time. In addition to showing a 
complete mastery of the game, Ms. Kobayashi’s 
commentary focused on the individual style of each 
player. Her comments on the essence of each player’s 
approach to the game had meaning for every player in 
the room, from double—digits kyu players to the upper 
dans. 
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® Ms. Kobayashi hopes to attend next year’s Congress. 

By this time several other professionals had arrived. Chan Suck Ha 
7—dan and Sam Jho Chun 6—dan from Korea had had some difficulty with 
visas. The obstructing force was not the South Korean government but 
rather our own State Department. It seems there were concerns that these 
two, who are single, might marry American women and become citizens. We 
should be so lucky. Mr. Ha is the third—ranked player in Korea and the 
current holder of the Kukki, one of the major Korean titles. Only through 
the direct intervention of Senator Dan Evans were Mr. Ha and Mr. Chun 
able to receive visas. 

On Monday and again on Tuesday, Mr. Ha and Mr. Chun played 
simultaneous games with Congress participants, ten or twelve at a time. 
Mr. Chun had obviously spent last year working hard on his English, which 
was much improved since last Congress. After the Congress Mr. Ha and 
Mr. Chun spent more than a month touring the US, stopping in Chicago, 
New York, Miami and several other major cities. They attended the Eastern 
Championship and gave many more simultaneous games. 

James Kerwin pro 1—dan, who now lives in Iowa and is available for 
various types of go instruction, also attended for the first part of the 
Congress. His lectures were among the most popular events at the Congress, 
particularly one on the proper winning attitude toward one’s opponent. Sen 
Suzuki, a professional who lives in the Seattle area, was also present in the 
background, giving teaching games and watching over the proceedings. 

There were also three female professionals in the tour group — Sumiko 
Shiratori 4—-dan, Harumi Hasegawa 1—dan, and Kaoru Aizawa 2—dan. Mrs. 
Shiratori won the "Best Woman Professional" award in 1974 and the 
"Woman Pro Special" award in 1981, and toured China as part of a 
Japanese professional team in 1975. A pleasant older woman who could 
often be found watching the top games, her goodwill toward the Congress 
was quite evident early one morning, when she was seen quietly cleaning and 

On Wednesday still other professionals arrived, including two more 
women: Isoko Ashida 6—dan and Toshimi Kitani 1—dan (no relation to the 
famous fuseki theorist). Ms. Kitani is well-known to Japanese go players as 
the commentator—hostess of TBS-- TV’s "Lightning Go Championship." 
That evening all the professionals entered the Congress hall in an informal 
procession. Along with the Korean, Chinese and American professionals 
already present came the other new arrivals: Kunio Ishii 9--dan, one of the 
top pros from the Osaka area; Michael Redmond 5—dan, who needs no 
introduction to Americans; Yusuke Oeda, 8—dan Michael’s sensei, who had arrived 
earlier; and the legendary Eio Sakata, one of the great players of all time. 

Mr. Sakata has won more major titles by far (64) than any other 
player. (Next closest is Otake 9—dan, who has 34 titles.) Sakata won the 
Honinbo for seven years in a row (1961-1967) and was given the title 
"Honorary Honinbo". In 1963 he became the first player in history to hold 
both the Honinbo and Meijin titles at the same time. In 1964 he won 30 
games, lost only 2 and held“ seven major titles. In recent years he has 
served on the Nihon Kiin’s Board of Directors. 

Mr. Sakata is in his sixties now, and he does not seem to be in the 
best of health. He walks slowly, always accompanied by his wife. He has 
occasional, rather troublesome coughing spells. However, at the goban he is 
ferocious, fully living up to the promise of the leonine mane of hair that he 
still sports. On Thursday evening he played his only game during the 
Congress, with Charles Huh of Seattle. Mr. Huh beats most other 6—dans 
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White: Eio Sakata 9—dan 2 Stones Black: Charles Huh 6—dan 
Played August 20, 1986. 199 moves: B resigns 


regularly, and took fifth place when he represented the US at the World 
Amateur Go Championships in 1985. He took two stones against Mr. 
Sakata and watched helplessly as his groups withered into little clumps. 
(see record above). 

When Mr. Sakata commented on the game later he was gracious and 
engaging, and laid out his strategic vision of the game simply and clearly. 
It seemed like a model game from his Modern Joseki and Fuseki, one of the 
first works for advanced players in English. One was struck by the extent 
to which the game had developed on his terms. He warmed up and relaxed 
noticeably after the first few murmurs of appreciation from the crowd of 
almost 200. 

Mr. Sakata had the advantage of a superbly qualified interpreter, who 
fully understood both Mr. Sakata’s comments and the English language: 
Michael Redmond, whose first professional appearance in America was 
notable not only on its own merit, but because of the important role that 
he played in bringing this great player to the Western world. 

At age 24, Mr. Redmond is a young man fully aware of his position 
but in no way overshadowed by it. Speaking with a very slight Japanese 
cadence and seeming to work a bit at translating his thoughts into English 
at first, he seemed rather reserved, as if trying to recall what it was like to 
be in America. But his joy at being with fellow Westerners was apparent 
as he sat in the playing area right after arriving and analyzed the games of 
some players bold enough to ask, expressing himself with cool 
understatement, smiling and obviously enjoying himself. 

By Thursday many hundreds of games had been played — 3—hour 
tournament games, 45—minute handicap tournament games, casual games, 
lightning games, professional simultaneous games, private teaching games. No 
one could resist the lure of the goban. Some of the professionals from the 
tour group played some two—on—one teaching games. Even Mr. Oeda 
8—dan played some 3-—on-—1 ‘teaching games. Mr. Oeda is Michael 
Redmond’s sensei, and a very good friend of international go within the 
political structure of the Nihon Kiin. 
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On Saturday evening the cute, bouncy Miss Aizawa agreed to play a 
simultaneous exhibition. To general amazement she set out 15 boards, more 
than any one player had yet played. She moved swiftly from board to 
board, chatting happily with her opponents about their games in Japanese, 
sometimes pausing briefly with one foot on top of the other. 

This exhibition turned out to be simultaneous in more than one way. 
As the middle game approached Mr. Oeda stepped in to "help" Ms. Aizawa 
with her games. In fact, he mischievously played some trick moves that 
would challenge her reading. At a few boards she simply laughed and 
walked by; in these cases Mr. Oeda played until she caught on to what he 
was up to. Miss Aizawa is a disciple of Mr. Sakata. 

After lunch on Friday, Miss Kitani and Mrs. Ashida offered 
simultaneous games, six each, as they had been doing since their arrival. 
After finishing, Ms. Kitani analyzed a game between two 2—dans while a 
group of twenty or thirty players stood around the board. Her enthusiastic 
and humorous comments were ably translated by Frank Fukuda of Seatile, 
who had been instrumental in making arrangements for the Japanese 
professionals. Peals of laughter were heard throughout the Congress area. 
Then she and Mr. Nakayama undertook an analysis of the Congress 
Championship game, in which an unusual variation of the tatsha (large slant) 
joseki appeared, filling one corner of the board with all but four of the first 
100 moves. Ms. Kitani and Mr. Nakayama sped through variations as fast 
as they could rearrange the stones on the demonstration board. To all but 
the top players the details were probably lost, but the kaleidoscope of walls, 
captures and exchanges was dazzling. 

At the end of this lecture, Mr. Nakayama said goodbye — until next 
summer, when he hopes to bring another tour group, although Massachusetts 
is much further away from Japan than Seattle. He and Ms. Kobayashi seem 
determined to return next year. 

This year’s Congress had a very comprehensive schedule of tours and 
cultural events, thanks to Mike Kalosh. A Chinese choral group appeared 
on Saturday and a bluegrass band played at dinner one evening. A group 
of Taiko drummers from the area gave a very impressive show outdoors on 
Friday. On Monday night, 85 or so people watched a screening of 
Kurosawa’s The Seven Samurai. So much popcorn was left over that some 
was given away later as a prize. There were also tours, to a winery and a 
nearby island where salmon was cooked over a slow fire and clams were 
served in a delicious broth as visitors stepped off the boat. Everyone sat in 
a large wooden theatre with over 500 picnic—style dinner seats for a 
promised show of authentic Northwest Indian dances, which seemed rather 
disappointing. However, the meal was almost legendary and more than 
redeemed the evening. At the Chateau Ste. Michelle Winery, some people 
didn’t seem to understand that trips were scheduled to provide a break from 
go. Harry Gonshor and K.C. Kuo were seen in the tasting room, sampling 
the wine and playing a game at the same time by drawing on a recording 
pad. Thanks largely to Pat Bradley, various events were arranged for 
non—playing attendees, some of whom wanted to do other things besides 
watch people play go. Ms. Bradley also organized a child—care exchange so 
that everyone could have some free time. Some spouses tried their hand at 
a casual game or two. 

Kalosh also organized several side events at the Congress including a 
team tournament. AGA President Terry Benson again organized a new and 
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TOP:  Seattle’s Taiko Drummers 
perform outside on Friday afternoon. 
LEFT: Joel Sanet 2—dan (Miami), 
AGA Western VP Les Lanphear 2—dan 
(San Diego), AGJ Editor Roy Laird 
2—kyu (Brooklyn) and Stuart Horowitz 
3—dan (Denver) toast the Congress 
with clam broth, UPPER RIGHT: 
Marvin Wolfthal 1—kyu (New York) 
and Richard Simon 6—kyu (New York) 
test the theory that White cannot live 
on a black—edged board as Raffaele 
Rinaldi 6—kyu (Italy) looks on. RIGHT: Harry Gonshor 5—dan (New Jersey) and 
K.C. Kuo 4—dan (New Jersey) christen a winery with a go game. 


obscure form of play. Last year in Maryland he singlehandedly shanghaied 
sixteen players for the first team go tournament. This year he organized a 
couple rounds of rengo krtegsptel, a variant which he learned at the 1976 
European Go Congress. Five players are required. ‘Two teams of two each 
are formed. The players all sit around a table across from their partners, 
each facing outward, with a board in front of them. The fifth player 
monitors a board at the center table and acts as referee. Play proceeds 


clockwise. However, players are not told what moves other players have 
made — they are only told "own stone" or "illegal move" if the move is 
suicide, self—atari or on an intersection occupied by an opponent. Each 
player constructs his best guess of what the board looks like on his own 
board and goes by that. The participants, reluctant at first, were 
enthusiastic by the end. 

This led to discussion at lunch the next day of other weird types of go 


that could be tried. Richard Simon, who lives in a New York zendo, 
thought of zengo. In zengo there is no board and no stones — and no one 
is playing. On a less abstract plane, he also thought it would be fun to 
have one game occur on four boards arranged in a tight square, with eight 
players sitting around it in teams of four. Someone else mentioned the idea 
of three—player go — the third player would have gray stones. "Lowball 
go" was also suggested (low score wins). Bill Saltman, who will organize 
next year’s Congress, wanted to try starting a game with two edges of the 
board lined with black stones, and two with white. In the playing rooms, 
Congress participants had been trying out a different kind of life—and—death 
problem — white to play and live anywhere on the board with a solid row 
of black stones around the edge. Intriguing suggestions even turned up on a 
questionnaire Saltman distributed. One person suggested a sort of go daisy 
chain: "A three—way simultaneous (a vs. b, b vs. c, c vs. a); all play with 
three clocks with 20 minutes on each". It is safe to say that more weird 
forms of go will turn up next year. 

One of the most popular people at the Congress was a Chinese— 
Canadian from Ottawa named Stanley Chang, age 10. Ms. Bradley’s 
child—care exchange did not take care of Stanley, and neither did many of 
his opponents, especially in casual play. He came a 6—kyu and left a 
5-kyu. A cool customer who snapped stones down quickly (but not 
recklessly), he drew opponent after opponent in casual play into his 
fast-paced approach and trounced them with his simple, solid style and a 
knack for picking the right fight. In the Western Championship on Saturday 
he literally fought his way out of the basement. Because of the record— 
breaking numbered of entrants (152), it was necessary to set up the lower— 
kyu tables in a separate playing area downstairs. By winning his first game 
and improving his McMahon score, Stanley earned the right to a pairing in 
the upstairs kyu room. By next year he could be a serious contender to 
represent North America at the World Youth Wei—chi Championship. 

Naturally there was much 
discussion of computers at the 
Congress. As at most go events, 
you could hardly throw a _ stone 
without hitting a computer 
professional or enthusiast. The first 
true meeting of the GO-PIG 
(Programmers’ Interest Group) was 
held over lunch on Wednesday, and 
the thirteen attendees divided the 
workload in a way that seemed to 
really get it off the ground. Several 


people offered to contribute to the 


AGA Membership Secretary Bob 


GO—PIG Newsletter. A Tele—Tsuke “' 
demonstration ran more or less High 1—kyu (New York), at center 
continuously outside the main with hand raised, conducts the first 


playing area. 


meeting of the GO—PIG. 


By Sunday night Mr. Futakuchi had taken first place in the Western 
Championship, Hai Chow Chen of Seattle had won the right to play the 
Eastern contender for US seat in the World Amateur Championships next 
spring, a fearfully haggard Chris Kirschner was handing out prizes at dinner 
again and things were drawing to a close. As he gave the last award the 
audience rose to its feet for a long ovation. It was well—deserved. Kirschner, 
Debel, Kalosh and their team managed to run an event that turned out to 
be more than double what they bargained for. They got a lot of help from 
Bill Camp, Frank Fukuda, Jae Ho Kim, Bill Enger, Jon Boley, Marianne 
Paulhamous, Tim Litten, Pat Bradley, Jeff Boscole and Anthony Christopher. 

History was made in yet another way on Friday evening, when the 
largest and most widely representative Executive Committee in AGA history 
convened. Nearly thirty delegates worked together long into the night, 
settling issues of crucial importance to the future of American go. As a 
result, a draft of an AGA Constitution will soon be circulated to all AGA 
members for a_ referendum. A committee of American and Canadian 
computer experts is now hard at work upgrading the AGA’s computerized 
rating system. New rules of eligibility to represent the US in international 
tournaments were adopted with the intent of encouraging strong players to 
participate more fully in the AGA and in tournaments. 

The future of the Congress seems secure. At the Executive Committee 
Meeting on Friday, preliminary approval as given to Ned Phipps’ proposal to 
hold the 1988 Congress in Berkeley, California, just across the bay from 
American go’s greatest national treasure, The San Francisco Go Club. 
Portland, Oregon and Denver have also expressed serious interest in hosting 
future Congresses. 

Plans are already well underway for next year’s Congress, which will 
convene August 8 — August 16 at Mount Holyoke College, amid the rolling 
hills of Western Massachusetts. Bill Saltman and Bob McGuigan, two of the 
main organizers, have been to both Congresses. Micah Feldman, another 
principal, was at Westminster. They are already in high gear and looking 
for help and ideas. The 1987 Congress will have its own distinct character, 
just as the others did. For example it is rumored that a concert will be 
given by two internationally renowned pianists who will be attending. See 
you there! 

For further information write to The US Go Congress ’87, Box 235, 
Northampton, MA 01060. 


CONGRESS CHAMPIONSHIP PRIZEWINNERS 


6—DAN 5—DAN 
ist: Sotoyoshi Futakuchi 1st: Toru Hirota 
(Congress Champion) 2nd: Kikuzo Toyoda 
2nd: Noriyasu Hayakawa 3rd: Kazushige Komine 
3rd: Wendell Chen 
Menta ist: N re 
. st: Norman Chadwick 
ist: Harry Gonshor 2nd: Bruce Nicholson 


2nd: Reiko Nakamura 


3rd: Dave Wick ard: Doug. Coble 


2-DAN ; 1—DAN 
1st: Tom Moore en mn Evans 
: 2nd: Terry Benson 
2nd: Alan L. Harrison , 
3rd: Bo Ilic 


3rd: Joel Sanet Con't next page 
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1-—KYU 4—KYU 
1st: Laura Yedwab ist: William Saltman 
2nd: Trevor Morris 2nd: Seth Goldstein 
3rd: Laurence Sigmond 

2—KYU 5—KYU 
1st: Robert High 1st: Keith Arnold 
2nd: Terry Miller 


3rd: 


1st: 


1st: 


2nd: 
3rd: 


1st: 


2nd: 


1st: 


2nd: 


1st: 


2nd: 


1st: 
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CONGRESS CHAMPIONSHIP PRIZEWINNERS — continued 


7—KYU 
1st: Stephen Barberi 


8—KYU 
ist: David Matson 
2nd: Wanda Metcalf 


Philip Straus 3rd: Paul Matthews 
3—KYU 6—KYU 10—KYU 
Naomi Roberts 1st: William Gundberg 1st: Roger White 
2nd: Richard Simon 2nd: Valerie Kierulf 
WESTERN CHAMPIONSHIP PRIZEWINNERS 
6—DAN 1—DAN 5—KYU 
Hirota, Toru 1st: Zhou-Rong Wang 1st: William Gundberg 
Futakuchi, S. 2nd: Mike Willemsen 2nd: Barry Kraft 
Hai Chow Chen 
5—DAN 1-KYU 6—KYU 
Blaine Walgren ist: Harold Loyd 1st: Kevin Brackett 
Kojima, Masae 2nd: Trevor Morris 2nd: Raffaele Rinaldi 
4—DAN 2—-KYU 7—KYU 
David Wick ist: Marc Ferguson 1st: Stephen Barberi 
Eric Vella 2nd: Robert High 2nd: David Matson 
3—DAN 3-—KYU 8—KYU 
Der Lin 1st: Jim Levenick Ist: Paul Matthews 
Norm Whiteley 2nd: Masa Matayoshi 13—KYU 
2—DAN 4—KYU Ist: Clark Brooks 
James Dee 1st: Bang Chong = 
: Steve Plate 2nd: Keith Arnold ie 


1st: Kevin Lynch 


HANDICAP TOURNAMENT PRIZEWINNERS 


Prizes were awarded for Most Games Played (MGP), 
Most Wins (MW) and Best Percentage (BP) 
(minimum of ten games required to qualify) 


6—DAN — Rokuro Matsumoto (Grand Slam) 
5—DAN — Horst Sudhoff (MGP, MW) 


Izuru Takahashi (BP) 


4—DAN — Yoshio Nomura (BP, MW) 
3-—DAN — Keiji Koori (Grand Slam) 
2—DAN — Shosen Shirai (MGP, MW) 
1—DAN — Wynne Evans (Grand Slam) 
1—KYU — Marty Axness (MGP, MW) 
Michael Willemsen (BP) 


2—KYU 


Lynn Beus (MGP, MW) 


3—4—KYU — William Saltman (MW, BP) 


Bill Wiese (MGP) 


5—6—KYU — Keith Arnold (BP, MW) 
7—8—KYU — David Matson (Grand Slam) 
10-—12—KYU — Michael Lash (Grand Slam) 


Getting The Most Out Of The Opening: 
Part II 


Typical Fuseki Patterns and Their Game Plans 
by Ohira Shuzo 9—dan 
this series originally appeared in Kido July — Dec. 1982 
translated by Bob Terry 


What‘s in an opening? Quite a bit it turns out, but few 
amateurs ever manage to look deeply enough to discover just 
how much. The board seems too vast, the choices too 
numerous to waste time pondering the imponderable. So most 
opt to start a fight at the earliest moment, regardless of whe— 
ther such a course of action is in their favor. They may 
realize vaguely that it is indeed possible to analyze the situation 
rationally, but few try. 

On the following pages Ohira 9—dan takes some 
representative opening patterns and shows how a little common 
sense coupled with some general principles of the fuseki yield 


concrete insights into this aspect of the game. 
PINCERS NEW AND OLD 


In this opening, B and W play 


a symmetrical 8—4 point pattern and 
play only knight’s move kakaris 
(corner approach). 

Since there are no star—point 
plays or high kakaris against the 


3—4 point, one gets a strong 


impression of an opening played in 


olden times. However, just because 
the style is old doesn’t mean it’s 
inferior to more current ones. Truth 


in go never goes out of style. 


W could probably use 8 to 
enclose the corner at 9. However, 
W’s idea is to answer B’s kakari at 


9 with the combination extension 


and pincer at 10. 
Our exploration of this opening 


will revolve around B’s next move. 


The pincer at Bl in Dia. 2 is 


severe and B plans to use the 


strength of his lower left corner 


enclosure to start a fight, but will 


this turn out well or not? 


In this case there is too much 


space on the lower side for B to 


cope with. For example if play 
proceeds to W8, B cannot hope for a 
good result. ; 


25) 


26) 


How about a pincer on the 
upper side with B1 in Dia. 3? W 
will jump to 2 and then turn to the 
attack with 4. 

When B plays 5, the key is to 
test B’s reaction with the diagonal 
attachment of W6. If B answers at 
8, W can settle his group with 
7—Ba—Wb and can be satisfied with 
leaving B’s 1 and 5 stones floating. 

If B plays 7, W uses the 
established sequence through 14 to 
get out into the open with sente, 
and attacks at 16. Of course it‘s 
unlikely W will capture these two B 
stones but since W’s position in the 
upper left is strong, B is in for a 
tough fight. B will also have to 
worry about what will become of his isolated stone. 

B has reaped profit in the upper right and down the right side but it 
seems likely that he will be forced to surrender an equivalent amount in the 
fight on the upper side. 

Since it’s a nuisance to worry about B’s stone in the upper left corner, 
let’s see what happens when we settle it directly with the attachment at Bl 
in Dia. 4. Answering B3 with an atari at W5 would provoke B4 and the 
resulting sequence would leave W with a conspicuously low position on the 
left side. Therefore, W simply develops with 4 and 6. 

Next it’s essential for B to play 7 so that he has the option of playing 
at either the upper or right sides, but W8 is an excellent point. 

B can jump to 9 and make a 
checking extension at 11, but 
jumping to 12 allows W to both run 
away and to attack B at the same 
time. 

Even if B attacks W at a with 
18 he cannot hope for a good result 
since W’s position in the upper left 
is so strong. But there is no reason 
why W should dodge to 6 in 
response to B13. Instead he 
strengthens himself further in the 
center with W14. The fact that W 
can ignore B13 is proof again of the 
rock—solid steadiness of his upper 
left. position. 

B can follow up 13 by bloeking 
at 1 in Dia. 5, but the set sequence 
through 10 gives W life. Such an 
outcome, with W carving out a 
comfortable niche of territory in a 
corner that was originally B’s, must 
naturally be rejected. 


On top of that, B’s thickness is 
practically worthless. W’s two— 
space extension on the upper side 
doesn’t present an inviting target, 
while on the right side W’s 
one—space jump (W14 in Dia.4) ends 
up in exactly the right place. 

Making a two—space jump to 
Bi in Dia. 6 would be even worse 
than Dia. 4. The result to W4 is 
approximately the same, but in this 
case B’s stones in the upper left are 
not settled. 

Again, it’s only common sense 
for B to play 3 before trying to 
develop the right side. If he plays 
on the right first (say, at B4), W 
would hit him with 3. 

B might as well regard the 
marked stone in Dia. 7 as expen— 
dable and play lightly with 1 and 3. 
If W overexerts himself in capturing 
it, he might find his stones ending 
up overconcentrated. 

In that sense B’s play is 
inspired. There’s just one problem: 
W2—B3—W4 form a set pattern. 
Since Wa next would be an ideal 
extension B might feel constrained to 
check W at 5, but W6 is 
well—played. With B7 and W8, the 
tables are turned on the upper side; 
B finds his own low position 
overconcentrated. 

There is an important clue to 
this position that is hinted at with 
W’s play on the right side here. 

To present the solution first, B 
must simply alter his move one space 
with 1 and 3 in Dia. 8. While W 
spends time neutralizing B’s stone in 
the upper left with 2 and 4, B gets 
the advantage by bringing W’s stone 
in the upper right under attack with 
5 and 7. The great difference be— 
tween this diagram and the last one 
is that B deals with the upper side 
with just two moves. 

This time it would be too big 
for W to ignore B5 and let him play 
at 6 as well but the attack with 7 
gives B the impetus to start deve— 
loping the right side. 
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We may anticipate play 
proceeding with Wa—-Bb—We—Bd 
and B’s game is off to a good start. 
The position is an easy one for him 
to play. Accordingly, W must find a 
way to avoid this result. 


@ 


Perhaps instead of W2 in this 
diagram, extending to 2 in Dia. 9 is 
the best move for W. However, 
after being fenced in with B38, W 
must submit to a reversal of fortunes 
in the upper left corner and let B 
plaster him in. 

W lives but B’s thickness leaves 
him worry—free and lets him 
concentrate on the all—important 
right side. B invades at 9, but this 
is just a sacrifice to give him forcing 
moves and sente to play on the 
right. All in all it’s a sharp and 
quick style of play. W hardly has 
time to breathe. 

The forcing moves alluded to 
are B13 and B15 and with 17 B’s 
success in this operation is obvious. But W has avoided the terrible result 
in Dia. 8 and can patiently wait for a chance to overtake B. 

The main point I wish to get across is how B utilized his stones as 
effectively as possible in Dia. 8 with B3 turning out to be both an exten— 
sion and a pincer. 


SOMETIMES IT’S BETTER TO TAKE A VITAL POINT 
THAN TO ENCLOSE A CORNER OR TAKE A BIG POINT 


The opening in Dia. 1 is from 
a game played between two top 
young professionals and is filled with 
bright schemes which might be 
interesting to analyze. 

One striking difference between 
this opening and those we have 
examined so far is the position of 
W2 and B38 on opposing 3—4 points. 
This opposition frequently gives rise 
to lively skirmishing and in fact the 
set—up itself is referred to as the 
"fighting 8—4 points". 

Long ago it was considered 
axiomatic that the kakari at 5 gives 
B the advantage. The reasoning was 
that if W kakaris at 1 in Dia. 2, B2 
is both a pincer and an extension 
from the marked stone. And if W 
cannot play a kakari... : 

But around 30 years ago W 
started playing the high kakari at 1 
in Dia. 8. Then, after the basic 
joseki the W17—B18 exchange is 
essential to avoid letting B play at 
the same point to fence W in. 
Action comes to a temporary pause 


after B18 (or Ba). 

The first scheme comes up in 
response to W’s attachment at 8. B 
turns to the upper left corner to 
force with 9 and 11 before returning 
to play the joseki through 25. It 
seems that B has had everything his 
own way but in spite of B’s nice 
development on the left side, W is 
not giving anything away. W has 
the counter—scheme of 26 prepared 
which gives him a playable position. 

Of course if W omits 26 to 
play the biggest point on the board 
at 1 in Dia. 4, B strikes with the 
forcing sequence from 2 to 16. With 
18 a deep valley of B territory has 
appeared on the left side. The 
forcing play at B12 is worth its 
weight in gold. 

Notice that W’s marked stone 
in Dia. 5 occupies the same spot. 
And also notice that because of this 
stone B has no chance to take the 
big point on the lower side with 1. 
The reason is that W’s marked stone 
is not only defensive in nature but 
also aims at the invasion of 2. If B 
stops W connecting underneath with 
38, he will find his wall comes under 
attack with W4. 

W’s countermeasure with the 
marked stone illustrates perfectly the 
theme I gave at the beginning of 
this opening. 

But how should B deal with 
W’s move? Pushing at 1 and 8 in 
Dia. 6 is one idea. Unfortunately 
the sequence to W14 puts B on the 
spot. Now if B tries to close off the 
left side with a, W can limit thesize 
of B’s territory by erasing at 6 and 
attaching at ec. 
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FOR SALE 


Out—of—print go books and partial sets of Go Review and The 
American Go Journal. 10—20% discount on new issues, books, boards, 
bowls, stones. Write: C.R. Hutchinson, 


1520 Anderson Court, 


Alexandria, VA 22132. Phone: (703) 256-8110. 


However, if B plays 15 instead, 
W plays 16 and 18. The move that 
was played in the actual game was 
B1 in Dia. 7. Considering the power 
packed into B’s marked stones one 
gets the feeling that 1 makes Ba bit 
overconcentrated, but as the prece— 
ding diagrams have shown, it may 
rather be the solid, honest move 
here. In any case, B still maintains 
his opening move advantage. 

The rest of the moves here 
show the course of the game. It is 
natural for W to take the big point 
at 2. But here B3 must be ques— 
tioned. That’s because W4 is a 
good, level-headed move. After 4, 
W has a choice of playing either a 
or 8, which are mtat (interchangeable 
points). As long as there is a bigger 
move on the board, W is assured of 
taking the last big point. It’s rare 
to find such a fine example of miat 
in the opening. W’s play can hardly 
be improved here. 

What move of B’s was bad? 
The natural-looking corner enclosure 
of B38. The value of this enclosure is 
sharply reduced by the rock—solid 
marked W stone pointing at B’s 
position. 

B is able to occupy the right 
side with 5 and 7, but W8 is an 
ideal point: it negates the strategy B 
has pursued up to here of building 
territory on the left side. Not only 
that, but it seems likely that W’s 
lower side will become larger than 
B’s left side. 

Instead of enclosing the corner 
at 8, B should have attacked at the 
vital point with 1 in Dia. 8. If W 
plays a kakari with 2, B can slice 
into the lower side with 3. The 
variation given here is only one of 
many, but W has no satisfactory 
move to get him out into the open 
and will eventually be forced to live 
in gote. Sealing W in and gaining 
sente as well would leave B thick 
indeed. 

Therefore W cannot ignore Bl 


to make a kakari against the upper 
right corner. W must defend at 2 
in Dia. 9 instead. 

Fujisawa Shuko 9—dan 
suggested that B play 3 and 5 next. 
The idea is to provoke W to play a 
kakari against the upper right corner 
and thereby simplify the situation; 
an interesting thought. 

If W makes a low kakari at 6 
B attaches and cuts with 1 and 8 in 
Dia. 10. Here is a typically quick— 
witted idea from Fujisawa. Notice 
that W cannot bend in between B’s 
two stones with 2 at W6. If W6, 
B8—W9-—B10 and W cannot capture 
B1 in a ladder with W2 because the 
marked stone breaks the ladder. 

This would obviously be an 
unreasonable course of action for W. 
Other variations are possible, but the 
sequence through W1 is the most 
likely. Then B plays 15 and 17. 

W has emerged from the 
opening controlling three corners, but 
W’s lower side territory cannot begin 
to compare with B’s center area. 
You can see clearly how effectively 
B’s marked stone works in this 
situation. 

Answering the high kakari of 
W1 in Dia. 11 by attaching and 
drawing back with B2 and 4 would 
be a good reply. Then if W5, the 
knight’s move of B6 works perfectly 
to build up the side. It wouldn’t do 


to allow B to push at 7 next, but if 
W7, B8 is another perfect move, 
building up B’s right side while 
limiting W’s prospects on the upper 
side. 

You can also see how efficiently 
B’s marked stone works here. 
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The Gift of Go 


Easy GO-ing is a special kit 
designed to introduce beginners 
to the basic skills and enjoyment 
of Go. It includes a 9 line board, 
full size stones, a proven new 
learning strategy, and a separate 
booklet for teaching young children. 
Send $9.95 to Easy GO-ing, P.O. Pox 
401, Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387. 
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NOW YOU CAN'T AFFORD TO MISS THE BEST GO GAMES 


IN THE WORLD! 


Even if you can't afford to take a trip to Japan 
to study GO, you can see every major professional 
tournament game through the pages of GO World 
Magazine. What's more, since Ishi Press has an 
office here in America, we've reduced the price 
of admission. You can get a year's subscription 
(4 issues) for only $12 (only $30 for a 3-year 
subscription). Only a few months ago you would 
have paid as much as $30 for just 1 year. 


Each issue of GO World packs 64 8x10 pages with 
GO games, commentary, history, and instruction 
to delight and challenge the serious GO player. 
The detailed analyses of tournament games are 
very probably the best in the world. 


For 9 years we've been publishing the only inter- 
national English-language magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to GO. You'll use it constantly as one 
of the best ways to improve your game. 


Subscribe today! 


We also offer a complete selection of our books 
and top quality GO equipment stocked in our 
California warehouse (literally tons of it). 
Write or call for information. Dealer and club 
inquiries invited. 


ISH] PRESS 


INTERNATIONAL 


« 1101 San Antonio Road, Suite 302 
Mountain View, CA 94043, U.S.A. 


( ~ ‘ ; 
Quality sets 
imported 

C 
from 


Katsura wood Go table, 
14 cms thick 

Two chestnut go ki 

Slate & jitsuyo shell stones, 
8 mms thick 

Two books: Go for Beginners 
by K. Iwamoto, 9-dan; and 
An Introduction to Go by 
James Davies. 
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japan. 
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Also available: 

Folding, felt-backed table 
board, 1.85 cms thick 
Two chestnut go ki ; 


Glass stones, 8.5 mms thick 
Two books as above. $99 


Shibumi Trading also offers a 
hand-picked collections reflect- 
ing the Zen spirit of Japan. 
Festumed in our catalog are 
in teresting descriptions of 

adition and spirit of each 
item. For your catalog send 
$3 or call toll free at 
1-800-843-2565 (w viii 


Oregon call 1-683-1331). 


Shibumi Trading 
PO. Box 1-F, Dept. G/4 
Eugene, Oregon 97440 
1-800-843-2565 


More *™™ 
Orient ™ 
More Often. 


No airline can take you to more of the Orient more 
comfortably and conveniently than Japan Air Lines. 

Discover the luxury, the elegance, the impeccable service 
of Japan Air Lines on your next flight to the Orient. For reserva- 
tions, call your travel agent or Japan Air Lines: 800-JAL-FONE 
(525-3663). 


JAPAN AIR LINES 


From NewYork Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 


Honolulu Anchorage Vancouver Mexico City Sao Paulo Rio de Janeiro 


We give you more of the Orient. 


